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The purDOse of this mcnoaraph is to present broad 
consider tions related to the collection and analysis of cpst 
in forn^;^t ion on proararos for Yonng handicapped children and to 
Illustrate ^hose considerati on s with examples of systems u^ed in f-^\ri; 
rural Handicapped Children's Farly Education Program (HCSEP) 
proiects. The two papers in Section I represent two broad and 
interrelated dimensions of cost analyses. The fii^t paper presents 
issues^ mVil^'iple uses^ and a framework for classifying systerns of 
cost data col ler ion and analysis. The ond paper presents a mortT 
specif ic^^ vet romprehen^^. ve, plannina apprc^ach to setting up a cost 
analy^iis svstem* Section TI consists of papers which describe methods 
used hy four different proiects to collect * anslyze^ and oresent cost 
data, Each Drolect descriution emphasizes personnel costs as veil 
f^.ctors related to time and activities* All refluct the neaa tc 
c^n^ure time !^ith some forrn of log, fAuthor/CM) 
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'-nth urgent nue?tinn$ :^elatpd to f:--^:-r": ... . Son^-rinies t.hn>(^ p--:^- 
rrams ore not pr'epared to real effectively vn th the co'lec^ion of ii'^^efu'i 
cost infonriation. Vet cost inforinaticn n.ust. do Gvailao ;• in arner to uc- 

^unciing sources. Since social programs ^ . co^ :t.e for dwindlinq drIlafS 
must collect meaningful, accurate date. 

Further, it is likely that rural social servi al^^eady sparse in 
■.oniparMson to urbari program offerings, will suffer drastic reductions or 
at best, zero growth unless these rural services can present reliable, be- 
lievable cost data and evidence of effectiveness. The purpose of this 
monograph is to present broad considerations related the collection and 
analysis of cost information in proqrams for younq har^icapped children, 
then zo illusr/rate those considerations with examples of systems used in 
four rural MarJicapped Childv^en's Early Education Program (HCEEP) prcjccts 
A second monograph will describe cost effective delivery strategies for 
early childhood progran;s operating in rural settings and will include both 
nroqram descriptions and cost data by budget categories. 

Although this monograph was developed out of the Rural Network, its 
contents can be applied to programs in a variety of settings. Not only 
is cost inforiTiation needed for use with external audiences, but also it 
pr'Qvides service pr^oviders who collGct such ddtd with a clear^er^ under- 
standinn of the costs of providinn services. Sucf' understcinding enable?; 
us to fulfill our responsibility of piTividinq $ervic^^ in the most cost 
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'^''■C "-WO l;ArO:;: 2 lowing ^-CtiC. :':;0 ^t:^.:;. ,./0 i)-'....: .■ ■ 

^c^a.^ec c mien 5 ion 5 u^' coi L ^nalysi^. ' ne m^s t paper, cilobal i-' 'i~i> i-j- 

^ystms of cost data collection and analysis, Tfie Sf^cond paue^ pro^emo = 
more sDecific, yot coniDrehnnsi vg o]h'- U^^ apprcjaoh to sottinn ud a cost 

While Gentry considers the ideal "\ctors for cost informdtion , 
cautions aqain?*' ^'he nvpr-rnl 1 ^rtion O" dats , the relative f'^aninqlescrc^ : 
of unit costs without additional data about benofits, and t^^"^ danqe^^s in 
using cost inforrrat^on for evaluation purposes. Five nultiple uses for 
cost data are outlined. Hp th^n nrovides a threp=^lpvr'^^ q^?r?nln -n^-nlrv 
framework for classifying approaches to cost analysis. 

Black's paper builds on the Gentry paper, describinn a plannlnn ap- 
proach to setting up a cost analysis system. Consideration of cost in- 
formation needs of various targets, the d^terniination of proqram compon- 
ents and activities, and the captur^; o- lou^ee types of costs are examined. 
Strategies for accomplishing ' -sks in eo :h area are presented. 

Roth Gentry and Black re=fer to the benefits cost c^n:!ly"'^, I'^o': 
within different contexts, Gent^^y's description of multiple uses for cost 
information encompasses benefits similar to Black's last section on the 
benefits of cost analysis. Similar eno hasis is placed on the importance 
of cost Information for program monitor'nn aoJ ror ninklna Manaqcinent J-uir.iuoo. 
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L ^hl i shed provide for essential nenlth -inci i^a^^vty neeci^i ro-- pxar^i'io: 
sewaqe tr^ea tnic ' t , food inspection, and i;olica and fire pt^^:) tec ti on , OtM^::^ 
-e^'vices seen ris ii;;Lrnvinw 1?!^ auu^^:W o^" fiui-en nfe iK:vc ■tjMOwe^l. iue!- 

Dublic Gducation (including educatiofi ^or trie handicapp^vd) , mental hoa 1 :t; 
services, and basic legal services ^or the poof^ Additianal basic hir'ia;. 

social ^^^^-date. Thp'-;ft inrl'irjn p^>-i-^ ^Hucat^on r^^nnrpiv'^^ for h.-pdicapp^"i 
ch 1 1d^^en . 

Cledf'ly, a iUuliiLude of huinan service prugranis coiiipete for availdble 
puDlic resources, Tnose services tfiai have nut yet oeen securely escaDlisn- 
ed compete most directly for funds remaining after secure progranis have 
received their allocations. Those programs that succeed in attracting sucii 
support will be those that dnmonstrate most convincingly their need, docu- 
ment the cost for services, and show the benefit of those services. At the 
least, early intervention programs , which belong to the group of services 
that have not yet been securely established, will have to document their 
costs and outcomes if they are to compete successfully for public funds. 
The purpose of this paper is to consider the issue of cost as it relates to 
early gducation programs. 

Ideally, it is desirable not only to analyze costs for the delivery of 
services, but also to evaluate those costs in terms of the actual benefits 
that result. Such a cost-result analysis enables judgements both about 
the worth of given service delivery approach and about the relative merits 
of different service delivery approaches. The results of ultimate importance 
of course, in early education programs are improvements in child performance. 

Tt 1^ tru^, however, that programs and prart itinnpr^ ar^^ ^till try inn to 
develop methodologies that reliably and uniformly measure changes in child 
behavior, and to demonstrate the extent to which child gains result from 
a given program. Actually conducting cost-benefit analyses in terms of child 
gains awaits refinement of the technology of evaluation. It is possible, 
however, to conduct other cost-result analyses, such as the unit cost to 
serve a given child. But we need to understand at the outset that the cost 
to serve a child may be relatively meaningless without additional data about 
the benefits that accrue to the child. 
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P^^cnran ironitorlnq anu nianaqen^ent de^. ^-^crs. T-i% ■ ■ . [la^-^/:;- w 

c-Sl f'Dr se:^v1ce denvery ana relatoc pronr^ aci/uies c^-^ aji;..:. 

•ore effectively use available fund-. A second :i^o of cnsi informafp;: 
IS reportinq and billinq. Most early education pr^oorams nust rr^port rr 
individuais within the craanization and to one-or-- jr., exieriid! aupnrir-^. 
Usually such reports necessarily include onh/ cnst expenditure by ria^o- 
category. However, some reports are fo^^ billmq or cha^ rinn ourposes 
and require cost information about snecifir^ indr'^d:.nls , ar ' ti c:^ , 
project components. Third, cost information ^^n be used f c - pUnninr] 
purposes. Past data provide a reasonable basis ^or r-- iiclinq cxpanditur 
for future project activities. Simila^lv, n^her persors who n^nn -n-,-' 
similar activit as are in a better position to predict cost if they have/ 
'^i::tQric cost data. Fcr pianrMng purpOT.^::^ \i ib ifiiporidr-L lu ocuam 
cost data on each major project function and^nr cnmponent. A ^ourti use 
of cost data is to assist in obtaininq funds or -arly educati n pronrams 
Ideally such data which would provide cost descriptions, would be accom- 
panied by eviden..e of child gains and/or uLner pro'irdii] accoinp li shmencs . 
A fifth use of cost data is for evaluative purposes. At the simplRr,t 
level, data can be used to describe and judge the cost of a niven ^punvH 
or components of that approach. One could evnr. r^r^i^^ .-r^-f -nnn^v.^-..,-; 
amcncj different approaches, and/i- componenLs. 

However, when cost daba is used for evaluative puron^u}:; ti.wotlit-r v. ; ■ 
pvidpnce of child nains ^ome important cautions .hould i;- riotcj, FicU 
It is very difficult to scale child qains :hav nro nqunl or cnncar^ihin 
across aqe or developmental levels. It hecni-es excfH)d infily difficult, 
then to assert that children of different levels hav^ nade^imilar amount 
of actual proqress when they numerically show the same qain. Second, it 
is difficult to determine how much of the gain th . children demonstrate 
actually results f-om the intervention. RelaMnn osts and gains b^mv^n- 
tenuous on the basis of this problem alnnp. Fv^n if wp r^n nhf^ip v^^^ > 
istic viable measures of child gain, it is unlikely that cost^benefit 
data will directly indicate which practices to adopt. It is pos^iblti 
that costs and gains will co-vary. We will stlM be left f:o determine 
how much to spend for a given outcome. 



Aj^£noac]:ies to^^C^ Ana 1)^5 is 

The ire at least three different I vols of co?.t data, :he firs: 
i^^-' is y global, and consists of determininfi totui costs ex[)Dnded 
by budyuL tegory, e,g. personnel, operating expense, capita! niitlay. 
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■.^toci to prcgraris f- -^ yrufin hand : uapneG chi n^nru Althounh -inrn.^^^vi^" n 
costs ^cr inlr/ory c' srrvi--PS in r^lationS;Mp t^^^ Iho actual benn^^i-"^ 
td.-L i^GrSu would iuealty t^^' nvdildbiG, in r-eallty tliat 1 fifn-^n-nt : . 
^nr reacn availante, ufiiT: c^jsi: mnv dp r^tnaLiveiy iMUcirt . ^^s:^ v^. 
tiona i data abnut bonefi'^ uhat accrue to the cjiiiO^ 

^fui nianaqeuient decisions, reportlnq and billinq, planninn, dssihcmn 
in obtciifiino fjfids, ario ovdluatiruj. Thrco u-vols ol' dppi'oaches tc: 
c;ost analyst?^ effc^rts can br idcntifind: L total cost^ nvpcnd^-^d P\ 
bur;ncL LaUMjory; :\ ...ustc fro various proqran! conipcnonts; and 
1. costs for specific nh jec r, , vo:; , Identification of thn potpnt^^l 
uses of cost " ^^M^iidt.^ is a necessary condition in d(M:crTri n i rn; .h'^ 
r-^ncf y^nty.] /; rh- f 0 1 ^p^^^nfic nroaRct, 
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A PLANNING APPROACH TO COST ANALYSIS 



Talbot Black 



A successful cost analysis system not only captures the costs of a 
prypgram accurately^ but also provides cost Information in a timely way 
for h variety of audiences and functions. As with any systematic and 
lOTig-term endeavor^ cost analysis requires careful and thoughtful plan- 
ning* The purpose of this paper is to describe a planning approach. for 
setting up a cost analysis system. This approach, which was developed 
through a series of TADS small group technical assistance meetinqs/ 
illustrates how planning procedures are applied to the task of estab- 
lishing a cost analysis system. 

Two steps must be taken by project staff in order to begin to 
conceptualize a cost analysis system: (1) identify the target audiences 
for cost information on the program^ and (2) define the program's basic 
components and activities. 



C ose Information Needs of Target Audiences 

Appropriate target audiences for cost information are* of courses 
unique to each project and can best be identified by looking at a 
project*s long-term goals. For example, if one of a project's lonn- 
term goals is securing funding from its local education agency (LEA), 
then specific target au^ences for cost information might be the local 
superintendent 5 the schflpl board, parent advocates, and other key 
individuals in the community. If another project goal is helping 
interested school systems start programs ^ then the appropriate targets 
for cost information might be special education personnel in other 
school systems, or perhaps an early childhood/special education con'' 
sultant at the state education agency (SEA) level. 

Table 1 on the following page describes several target audiences 
for cost information. Appropriateness of audience will vary from project 
to project. 

After a project identifies the target audiences, the next planning 
step is listing the cost Information needs of each target^ i.e.* what 
cost information must be conveyed to the target in order to accomplish 
the goals of the project. Cost Information needs will be basically 
the same for all targets , but there will be some variations. An 
effective cost analysis system should take those variations into account 
so that the Information provided can be properly adapted. 
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POTENTIAL TARGET WPIENCES 
FOR LOST iNFOmTlOfj 



wmm PROJECT GOAL tmiii 



orpniistlons/iqenciiS to whoiii a to de^i dm fiscal a project'^ locil fiscal apcy. 

project is accoyntable for the re- riEoonsibillty OSEi advisory board 

SQurciS it spends 



organizations/agincies that can to maintain and/or expand the local and nate agencies ynited 

providg financial support, both projaet's services and activities Fund, private foynditions 

moniei and in^Mnd sarvices 



organiiitions/apencies that are to provide Nip/knowledge othar local iducation agencies, 

providing or supporting imm for fiscal planning head start, day care, state 

to childrin and families, or wi^h education agency 
to start providirtg spfvices 



organizations/proyps that ad- to support advocacy for parent orouos, CEC. OSE, other 

vocate or wish to advocate for proved services rural advocacy Qroups 

increasing the qyantity and 
quality of sarvices for younq 
handicapped children and their 
families ^ 



individuils and groups that to inflyenca public policy state leqislaturfi, local school 

inake (or Influinci) pyblic boafd» II Conqress 

policy coficerninfi the pro- 
vision of sirviees to younq 
handicapped children and 
thiir famliei 



individyali/organizations and to provide new knowledp to CEC, MK^ m, OSE 

groups tnat ripresent the field the field 

of early education for the 
handicapped 



One additional target for cost iniormation that should not be ig- 
nored is the project itself. In fact, the project director and the rest 
of the staff may be the most important target audience to consider as 
a cost analysis systefTt is designed. The staff must ask themselves 
what they need to know about the costs of the program in order to 
Improve Its efficiency and effectiveness. 



Program Compone nts a nd Activiti es 

The second fundamental aspect of planning a cost analysis system is 
determining how the project's total program is to be sub-divided for cost 
analysis purposes. The program must be separated into its component 
parts, and then each part must be broken down into related program activ- 
ities . 

A typical HCEEP project has the following major components: 

* services for children 

* parent Involvement 

* staff developinent 

* demonstration/dissemination 

* evaluation 

* administration/management 

As the oroject's activities are identified and listed under pach 
program component* these suggestions may be helpful. First, the activ- 
ities should be categorized in the foUowinq way: 

Ongoing activities those that occur on a dailys weekly 
or monthly basis and occur over and over again, e.g», 
teacher instruction in the classroom, home visits, staff 
meetings. 

Periodic activities those that occur infrequently , 
but occur more than once, e.g*, formal assessment of child- 
ren^ advisory board meetings, preparation of progress 
reports. 

Secondg a distinction must be made between those activities that are 
involved in service delivery and are desired to be continued beyond the 
three years of HCEEP demonstration funding and those activities that . 
are directly related to being a demonstratiDn/model development project, 
i.e., activities that would not continue after the three years. Sep?.-^ 
rating these activities 1s an important step In differentiating the true 
costs of the service program from the other costs involved in being an 
HCEEP demonstration project. 



Third* the breakdown of components and activities must be kept as 
simple as possibU, The more complex the breakdown of activities, thfS 
more complex the cost analysis system will ha^/e to be. The key ? rre is 
to develop a breakoown that is detailed enough to provide data to meet 
the identified cost information needs ^ but not so complex as to become 
burdenso?Tie. , ^ 

Bringing together the cost information needs and the proqram break- 
down into a cost analysis system is an interactive process. For Instance, 
it may be necessary to alter the way the program activities are cate- 
gorized in order to mt^et specific cost information needs. As a cost 
analysis system is implemented* additional information may be discovered 
that could be useful in realizing project goals. Adjustments in the 
system have to be expected as the project develops and changes. 

When establisheds the cost analysis system should be able to accu- 
rately capture three types of program costs: personnel costs, non- 
personnel costs, and in-kind contributions. The following are some 
suggested strategies for collecting infonnation on each of the' types 
of costs . 



Pe rsonnel Costs 

Costs related to staff time make up 60 percent to 80 percent of a 
typical program budgat, and^ consequently , are the primary focus for any 
cost analysis system (see eKamples of cost analysis 'lystems describt^ 
in other chapters). 

When anal>z1ny personnel costs "time is money," because dollars 
spent on personnel actually purchase staff hours. Thus^ an analysis 
of personnel costs is largely a matter of determining how much time 
each staff member spends in the various components and activities of . 
the project. 

The following are three strategies that may be helpful when deter- 
mining how a project's staff's time is spent. 

Looking Back 

Well-established projects can develop fairly accurate time alloca- 
tions by creating a comprehensive list of past activities and by esti- 
mating the amount of time each staff person contributed to the activities. 
Of course, it is not as simple a Job as it may first appear. The strategy 
relies heavily on task analysis and memory. 

One example of the application of the "look back" method would be 
to estimate staff time spent on child assessments by doing a time/task 
analysis of a typical child assessment, then multiplying the time spent 
in the activity by the number of assessments done each month or each year. 

Time Logs 

Several HCEEP projects are analyzing staff time and costs by main- 
taining time logs. This strategy also involves developing a list of 
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program activities. Each staff member records his or her time contri- 
bution to the activities. Logs can be maintained continuously , or 
entries can be made periodically in order to get a sample of time use 
at different phases of the project's work cycle* 

The time-log strategy relies heavily oh staff commitment to the 
process. One way of assuring that cofrmi tment is to olve everyone 
in the development of the comprehensive :tivity lisi, the log sheets 
and the procedures. 

Combining Strate o i ej 

The third strategy is a combination of looking back and keeping time 
logs. Project staff conduct an initial time analysis buDed upon staff 
experience and then use time logs to look at activities where estimating 
proves difficult, or to confirm staff estimates, 

A common unit of measures either hours or days, should be used to 
record each staff member's time. Or^ it may be advantageous to convert 
time into a percent figure in order to see relationships more clearly. 
For example j it may be more meaningful to say that a staff member 
spends 10 percent of his or her time in child assessment than it does 
to say that the person spends 18 hours per month on the task. 

To translate time units into dollars^ the director should calculate 
a separate cost rate for each staff member whlch^ includes salary, fringe 
benefits and related overhead costs, (The rates must coincide with the 
unit of measure for time being usedp e,n,s hourly rateSj dally rates, 
or use monthly or yearly rates if time is being converted to a percent.) 
If the exact figures for fringe benefits and overhead costs are not 
available^ a cost rate based on a percent of salaries only will 
have to be developed. 



Non-Personnel^^^sts 

Non»personnel costs means simply those costs. that are other than 
personnel costs paid for directly by the project's budget. They include 
items such as travel* supplies and equipmenti telephone and postage* 
contractual services , etc. They typically make up from 20 percent to 
40 percent of a program's budget. 

Hi 

Some non-personnel costs clearly relate to a particular program 
component or activity. For example, travel costs incurred by home 
visitors or equipment purchased for use In the classroom can easily 
be assigned. to the appropriate program component. Other non=personnel 
costs* such as telephone, postage* and supplies* may relate to several 
or all' program components. They can be assigned by pro-rating them 
across program components, based on the amount of personnel time given 
in each component. For example* if 10 ^'percent of staff time Is devoted 
to child assessment, then assign 10 percent to the telephone* postage, 
and supplies costs to the child assessment component. 
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Most non-personnel costs are already documented in detail through 
purchase requisitions, travel reinibursements * and other routine forms 
and accounting procedures. Such a documentation and accountinq system 
can be used fot^ cost analysis purposes. The key is to establish a way 
to separate that documentation into the program components and activities 
of the cost analysis system. This can be done by developing a coding 
system for the program components and then seeing that each accounting 
form Is coded accurately as it is prepared* It is also helpful to set 
up a filing system that takes the program component breakdown into ic- 
count* so thats for examplei travel rdlmbursements can be filed by 
program component. 



In-Kind Contri butions 

A significant cost factor in many programs are resources provided 
to the program that the program doesn ' t pay for out of Its own budget. 
These '*1n-kind'' contributions might includa:^ office and classroom 
space, utilities^ diagnostic services through another agency, and 
volunteer support. While the project doesn't actually spend dollars 
for these resources* they should be taken into account when analyzing 
program costs. At the least* each In-kind resource or service should 
be identified and described. If possible^ the cost of each service, 
should it have to be purchased* should be determined. 

Such Information will contribute to showing the true and total 
costs of the program. Another project might have to purchase those 
resources or services 1n ard^r to replicate the program. It can also 
show coninunity support for the program in a tangible way. 



Benefits of Cost Analyi.is 

There are several benefits for the project which prove essential or 
dictate an ongoing analysis of program^.costs . 

Improvement of Fiscal Efficiency 

An ongoing cost analysis system shows when there is a need for 
budget revisions- and simplifies the preparation of new budget revisions 
and simplifies the preparation of new budgets. It can provide corn= 
plete and accurate budget reports that can be correlated directly with 
program activity reports,/' 

Expansion of Understandinq of Program Operation* and Contribution to 
Improved Program Efficiency 

The major costs for any HCEEP project are personnel costs, i.e,, 
salaries and salary-related expenses. An analysis of a program*s 
personnel costs shows how program staff actually spend their time. 
Such a time analysis can lead to improvements In how staff members carry 
out the work of the project. It can also contribute to the project's 
ability to cormnunlcate staff roles and responslbil ities to others. 

13 
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Contribution to Knowledge of Cogt s of Service Delivery to Young Handi- 
capped Children 

A cost analj/^sis system can generate more accurate figures on direct 
services costs. Most HCEEP projects would not look very cost efficient 
if the total number of children served was simply divided Into the 
total amount of federal dollars received. Of course, an HCEEP project 
does much more than serve its children. , It is developing new methods 
and materials; it is evaluating program effectiveness; it is serving 
families; and it 1s disseminating Information to the community. But* 
unless direct service costs can be separated from other development 
and demonstration costs, someone may simply divide the total costs by 
the number of children served and say, "Nice, but too expensive.'' 

Allowance of Help to Others in the Financial Dimension of Progran i 
Planning 

As other sites attempt to replicate all or some of a project's pro-^ 
gram, one of their immediate needs will be cost information. They will 
want very specific and detailed information such as: "What equipment 
should we purchase and what 1s a good deal?", "What supplies should we 
order?", "How much money should we set aside for child find and screening 
activities?" While one program's costs will not necessarily be the 
same as another's, it is useful to be able to exchange program cost data. 

Provision of a Demonstration of Compet enc y that can Reflect on an Entire 
Program 

A project director's ability to speak clearly about the costs of 
his/her program is extremely useful because It Is a subject to which 
any audience can relate. Cost figures that are authoritative and concrete 
imply that those qualities are true of the entire program. In other words 
they can demonstrate that a program is solid even to audiences that are 
not sophistlcatec' in early childhood/spedal educaticn, (The very act 
of presenting detailed cost data is usually received^ as ^n^unexpected 
and appreciated bonus.) 

There are also some risks in presenting cost data on a project. Cost 
data can be easily misunderstood. It can be boring* It can be over= 
emphasized to the point of distracting audiences from the program's \ 
activities and accomplishments. Careful planning and Integration of \ 
cost data into the overall dissemination plans by the director can min1« 
mize these risks. 

The need for more and better cost information can only increase in 
the years ahead. Service providers, advocacy groups, and policy makers 
want and need accurate information on the costs of services. for young 
handicapped children as they consider future program initiatives. HCEEP 
projects that take the time and effort to capture cost information in 
a way that can be shared with external audiences as well as their own 
program staff will contribute significantly to the future of services for 
young handicapped children. 
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DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS SYSTEMS 
SOME EXAMPLES 



Introduction 



The problem of collecting, analyzing, and presenting cost data has been 
approached from different points by the four projects described in this sec- 
tion^ yet they contain similar elements. Three of the projects, F.I,T, in 
Nashville, Tennesseei the Early Lifestyle Project in Columbia, Tennessee, 
and the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project 1n Macomb^ Illinois, routinely use com- 
puters for data storage and retrieval (although the systems can be used with» 

jt instrumentation). The fourth project, the Handicapped Children -s Early 
Education Project In Moscow, Idaho, could easily be adapted for computer use. 
With the advent of relatively lov/ cost micro-computers, such technological 
systems are easily available in rural areas without undue expenditure^ 

The papers represent two of the three levels of cost data col lection 
and analysis described by Gentry In Part I. Level 2, assembling cost data 
by components* is represented by F.I.T. and the Macomb 0»3 Replonal Project. 
The third level, determining costs by objective is representod by the Early 
Lifestyle Project and the Handicapped Children's Early Education Project. 
Examples of the first level * determining total costs expended by budget cate- 
gories, may be found In another monograph that describes cost effective de- 
livery strategies for early childhood programs operating In rural settings* 
It will Include both program descriptions and cost data. 

Each project emphasizes personnel costs^ as well as factors related to 
time and activities. All reflect the need to capture time with some form 
of log. Since the four projects also use a form of ongoing data collection 
they have no need to use the "looking back" strategy Identified by Black. 

The .systems used by three of the projects are also able to reflect some 
non-personnel costs. F,I.T,, the Handicapped Children's Early Education 
Project, and the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project provide for travel cost in their 
systems. The Idaho Project also is able to provide costs for materials, but 
the other three do not directly reflect expenditures for supplies. 

The Early Lifestyle Project system is the only one that Is designed to 
provide ongoing data about the current status of an objective. The others 
provide sumnative data regarding task accomplishment. 

The systems used by the four projects can be used to divide costs in 
order to differentiate between costs related to model development and those 
related to service delivery. Such discrimination provides more accurate 
data about actual costs per child than can be obtained when the two kinds of 
costs are, combined, 

Thi prmuB mmbmd page in 
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f All four projects describe the benefits of keepinq and analyzinn cost 
/data, as noted by both Gentry and Black in Part I, The F.I.T, Project noted 
/ that since their qoal was local continuation of services after termination 
of federal funds* they needed information about time, activities, and cost 
in order to inform potential funding sources. The F.I.T. Project also uses 
their system as a management tool, as do the other projects. The Early Life- 
style Project indicates that the functional cost analysis not only simplifies 
the preparation of new budqets, Hut also keeps staff on task. The Macomb 0-3 
Regional Project uses their system to cetermine job descriptions and to pro- 
vide a comprehensive view of the project's operation. The Handicapped Children'^^ 
Early Education Project finds cost information useful for decision makinq re- 
lated to program activities as well as for a basis for future planninn. Addi- 
tionally, the act of maintaining the necessary records leads to greater staff 
attention of accountability and task accomplishment. 

It seems Important to point out that whether implicitly or explicitly 
stated, all four projects had a clear picture of their basic reasons for 
collectinq cost information^ and Included such justificatinn in their planninn. 
Use of such systems as reported here requires a degree of flGxibility since 
the systems tend to be In constant evolution. Because of changes in pro- 
gramming focus, reflected in system channes, projects carry on continuous 
evaluation leading to decisions regardinq the effectiveness of program com- 
ponents for both internal and external audiences. 

Finally, cost information nenerated by the systems discussed 1n the 
following papers may easily be adopted by projects serving younq handicapped 
children for use In mcetin^ the unique ^nmands placed nn special p.lucatinn 
programs. Political and economic events which have occurred since January, 1981, 
including slated legislative action relatod to block qrants to the states, 
require that cost information be availab^^e for use 1n defending proqrams for 
handicapped children. r^*-^^ 



PERSONNEL ALLOCATION COSTS 



IN A RURAL EARLY EDUCATION CLINIC 

Judith A, Davis, Vaughan Staggi Harris Rabel 



Project Description 

The overarching aim of the Family, Infant and Toddler (FIT) Project* 
is to enhance the development of young mentally retarded children in pre- 
dominately rural areas by providing a family'-implemented educational pro- 
gram. The approach is based on assumptions that rural communities contain 
major resources that can be mobilized to benefit mentally retarded children 
and their families. 

The project capitalizes primarily on two types of resources: 1) 
famllieSj including nuclear and extended families ^ and 2) professionals 
whose responsibility includes providing services for young mentally re- 
tarded, chi Idren, but whose trajjilng or experience is insufficient for the 
task* These persons have been identified as local allied professionals* 

One goal of the project is to develop a replicable service delivery 
model for the target population. The model provides for establishing 
educational clinics in rural communities. The project operates from a cen- 
tral base at George Peabody College for Teachers of Vanderbilt University 
in Nashvillej Tennessee, Project staff travel to rUral areas and meet 
with small groups of children and families at suitable locations in their 
own communities in order to provide programniing for the children and for 
nuclear and extended family members* These clinics serve as vehicles for 
enhancing the family as a resource for the education of young retarded 
children. 

A second project goal Is to develop a replicable Inservice training 
program for local allied profess'lonals , These professionals, from the 
fields of mental retardation, psychology, public health, early education, 
and others, are trained so that they may be better able to serve the educa- 
tional needs of the young retarded children and their families. Training 



*The Family, Infant and Toddler Project is a component of the John F, 
Kennedy Center for Research on Education and Human Development, Reorge 
Peabody Collene for Teachers of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
This work , was developed with funds provided by a grant from the Office of 
Special Education^ Department of Education (firant No* G007802932) with 
matching funds provided by the Tennessee Department of Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation, The content of this paper does not reflect the posi- 
tioh or policy of the U.S, Department of Education, and no official endorse- 
ment of this paper should be inferred* 



of the local anied professionals takes place coordinate with the delivery 
of services through the model service delivery component. 

^Lastlys the project 1s directed at increasing the overall level of 
educational services of young retarded children in the rural areas served. 
The entire project is closely coordinated with state and local agencies 
with the aim of ensuring the continuation of the program 1n each rural 
community after the termination of federal funding. 



Need for T ime/ Activity Analysis 

The goal of the FIT Project is the local continuation of project 
services 1n rural communities after the termination of federal funds. This 
goal necessitated the analysis of staff time, activities, and cost in order 
to inform each community what to anticipate in op^ ating a preschool inter- 
vention program. In order to give a time and cost analysis to the local 
communities* the project undertook the development of a comprehensive 
system designed to ascertain resources within the project staff and how 
staff spend their time. In addition to specification of time and cost per 
activities (I.e., model development, service delivery^ planning, dissemina- 
tion, record keeping, staff meetings, and so forth), this system enables 
the staff to determine the amount of time for serving particular children 
and families, as well as the types of activities needed to provide services. 
In addition to cost and time analysis, this system was available for use as 
a management tool in monitoring how project staff used their time and what 
changes might be needed for most effective and efficient use of time. 

For purpose of illustration, a general breakdown of only personnel 
time and costs using this monitoring system is represented in this paper. 
It 1s possible with this system to generate a more detailed description of 
the allocation of staff time across 61 project activities. However, in this 
paper we have collapsed several categories. Indirect charges, and admlni- 
strati ve and material costs are not represented In this paper. 



Description of Monitoring System 

The FIT Project, during the second half of the first year of opera- 
tion, designed r j implemented a system of monitoring staff allocations of 
time and activities,. The intent of this monitoring system was to provide 
an easily accessible record of staff members* dally activities. The moni- 
toring system was conceptualized as nine major domains including 1) general 
activities, 2) educat1onal/cl 1n1c operations, 3) allied professional train- 
ing, 4) 1nserv1ce, 5) site selection, 6) coordination with other agencies, 
7) coordlnStion/sl te maintenance, 8) evaluation, and 9) administration. 
These major domains reflect overall project activities. 

A total of 61 specific activities were designated and coded with 
numbers 01-61, A manual defining the specific activities was developed by 
the program evaluator. Examples of gene ral^cti vi ties Include staff meet- 
ings, technical assistance and consul ^tlon with other agencies, general 
record keeping, dissemination actlvitfls, and informal staff meetings* 
Educat1on/cl 1n1c operations Include activities such as child and family pro^ 
grams model development* direct services, planning, communications with 



familieSi travel times liaison with other agencies serving child and family, 
home visits, child screening and child evaluation. Al 1 ie d professional 
training activities include model development, planning and conducting semi- 
nars s travel* supervision and the like. Inservicg * site selection, coordi- 
nation and evaluation domains include activities such as pTanning, model 
development, conferences and community meetings, communications, travel 
related to the domain, data analysis, and training. Administrative activ- 
i tie_s include budget, personnel recruitment, office management, report 
writing for fundi rn agencies, and like activities. 

In addition to activity codes, codes were designated for each staff 
member, each community participating with the project, and each child and 
family served by the project. Concurrently, a FIT activity sheet was de- 
signed so that information could be recorded, (See Table 1.) 



Table 1: FIT Activity Sheet 



Amount 




Project 




Staff 




of Time 


Child 


Acti vi ty 


Site 


Member 


Date 


.4 


0 0 


3 1 


0 3 


0 4 


3/27 


1.0 


1 7 


2 3 


0 2 


0 4 


3/27 



Time was delineated in tenths of an hour. Thus, six minutes equalled 
12 minutes equalled .2, and so on. With this recording system, the project 
was able to encode the InforTnation directly for computer analysis. A pro- 
gram was designed to construct contingency tables reflecting the amount of ' 
time spent on various activities, using any two combinations of the follow- 
ing variables: staff member, child, activity, and site, Thus^ the. alloca- 
tion of staff time could be determined for each child, each site, each acti- 
vity, or any other combination of variables. 



Time and Cost An alysis 

Table 2 and Table 3 are breakdowns of monthly activities for two 
staff members, the infant/family trainer and the training coordinator* This 
information was collected during the middle of the first year of operation, 
February through May of 1979. General activities for both tables include 
regularly scheduled staff meeti ngs , record keeping, dissemination activities, 
technical assistance and consultation with other agencies, informal staff 
conferences and miscellaneous activities. 

Table 2 depicts a breakdown of time per activities for a full-time 
infant/family trainer. The table gives calculations for a monthly percent- 
age of time per activity, the average time spent in hours, and the cost. 
These figures were derived as using a 37.5 hour work week with four weeks 
comprising the monthly total. The annual base salary used was 510,000 or 
$875 per month. 
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,38 
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Direct Services 


28.52 






$249 




Genera I 


23,84 






$208 


.11 


Inservice 


9,46 






S 82 


.90 


Other 


5.78 




R . fi " 


^ 50 


.66 



Table 3 is a breakdown of cost ana activities per month for train- 
ing coordinator. This position is a part-time position at 50? time, 2^ 
hours per weekp Figures used for calculations were on annual base salary 
of $7s2005 $600 per month. Direct services include travel to rural commu" 
nitieSj conducting seminars for training local professi onal s ^ and practicum 
supervision of professionals and staff. 



Table 3: Training Coordinator Monthly Allocations 



A ctivities % of Time Average N o. of Hours Cost 



General 


33.35 


29.79 


$186.19 


Training Program 








Model Development 


13.24 


11.83 


$ 73.94 


Planning 


15.03 


14.17 


$ 08.56 


Direct Service 


26.69 


23.86 


$149.13 


Inservice 


4.5 


4.08 


$ 25.50 


Other 


6.7 


5.99 


S 37.44 
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The mon-" hirinq system presented in t;-.is DLu:2r has servnri v;eM ro 
describe the expenditufe of staff time in the Fri Projeci:. "hi, daca O; "- 
liented here represent only one way the nionitorinq system can be e^' ^'loyc " 
and one /ay staff cost breakdov/ns can be qenerated. Other s^^stems may he; 
better suited to different projects and needs. However, we , found 
u'iis luonitoring sysieni to be a fl5:nble tocl wit!'; nL:lt1p;: \:z^. . ''"vz 
detailed information and a manual of definitions of this morntorinq systGni 
can be obtained from the authors. For further information, contact Harris 
Gabel , 



COMPUTERIZED iANAGEMENT SYSTEMS - 
AN APPROACH TO ANALYSIS OF PERSONNEL COSTS 



The Eany Lifestyle Prograni (ELP) at the King's Daughters' School in 
Columbia, Tennessee provides services to nioderately to severely retarded 
children from birth to eight years of fige. living rural areas, as v^: ■! 
as concerning itself with di ssernination and coordiruition strategies for 
service delivery. The program, serving a total of twenty-eight children 
at this tinie, is composed of two preschool classes and a home-based infan! 
education component. Individual training and small group instructional 
activities are major components of the children's program, while parent 
training and mobilization of community resources are also objectives of 
the project. Learning is the basis of c-ild progress evaluation, as 
opposed to performance being the criteria for measurement. For evaluation 
and record-keeping purposes, the Early Lifestyle Program utilizes a comput- 
erized management system, a multi-purpose tool which provides for on-going 
formative project evaluation, as well as capturing data foi ;se in summative 
evaluation tasks. 



S ystems Approach to Pnjj e ^ Management 

The purpose of using the systems approach is to monitor progress and 
time expenditures as the project activities are completed. It is used by 
the staff when involved in projects 1n which the completion of specific 
activities is designed to reach certain objectives. A team of professionals 
can sometimes I because of concentration and involvement in a serious study, 
forget that certain activities have to be performed in order for others to 
be undertaken. They als neglect to note that sorretimes the activity 
next on the agenda cannot be accomplished until the results of the preceding 
activities are known. 

In other words, competent educators or researchers are not always the 
best project managers. To manage the many parts of the workscope (reporting 
responsibilities j meetings, form completion, approval requirements, and 
other activities), it is possible, using a computerized mar w;iement system, 
to receive periodic reminders and summaries of activities for each object- 
ive. Capturing time spent on project activities also aids in future program 
planning tasks. The system is designed to consume minimal record keeping 
time and 1s used monthly. 

For summative evaluation purposes, the system allows staff to easily 
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A unique feature of a computerized system is that changes can be made 
easily. Dates, time to be spent, changed wording and even complete activity 
chanqes are possible. At the annual reportinn period, these changes may be 
summarized to evaluate planning effect i veness , 
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Tfie Activity Status ReparLs are suninidri ^ed by objectives arid e ieMKiMiLS 
as shown in Figures 3 and 4. ThG project manager receives these reports 
monthly. The three summary status conditions are given as behind schedule, 
on schedule, and ahead of schedule. To the right of each summarized category 
are the number and percentage of items as of the last reporting period, 
then the committed work for the current period and then the actudl work 
accomplishments. The last column shows the future plan. The totals for 
the summary are found at the bottom of the page. 
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Those activities that are behind or whose status is unchdnged ; roni the 
previous reporting period are summarized for each component. This alerts 

L ! tL; p f u J tru u ! i Id n d y U { LU i ! i v ij j l I yd L u U b u S u i Qu { dy . 

The ongoing analysis of personnel time requires the commi tnient of the 
entire project staff and certain tire expenditures for iniplenientation. How- 
over, the benefits more than pay for tfie effort in terms of increased project 
p f f 1 r; i ^ n cy a n d pr n d u c 1 1 v 1 ty . 



Data Collection for Project Review and Cost Analysi s 

Time recorded on the Activity ? ..us Reports is retrieved from daily 
time logs maintained by each staff n jber (Figure 5). Individual time logs 
reflect each person's assigned activities, and space for other activities 
to be added if needed. Logs are reviewed weekly and summarized monthly to 
determine personnel costs. 
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Individual activities are catego^ize^d in terms of demonstration activ- 
ities, direct services and frequency of occurrence (Figure 6), Demonstra- 
tion tasks are generally considered to be those that will not continue af t }r 
the HCEEP funding period and may include, but not be limited tor conceptual 
ization or initial planning tasks, product development, some evaluation ariu 
dissemination tasks. Direct services are, therefore, those that are anti= 
cipated to continue after the demonstration funding period. Frequency of 
occurrence is determined by the nature of the activity and whether it is a 
one time, periodic or ongoing event. 



Figure 6. Component Summary by Frequency 
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Time spent is translated into money, A separate cost rate for each staff 



membar is calculated which may be either based 
to a percentage of a monthly rate (Figure 7), 



on an hourly rate or converted 



igure 7, Personnel Costs 
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Once comploted. th9 ^ro.ject manager con easily ret^-^i-^^^ 
regarding the costs: 1) ^)f individual project componenrc; 

2) of product development time 

ization tasks 

4) of practices and specific types of oh^ect ser-'.r 

5) per chi Id 

6) of specific types of denionstration/di ssoi'nnn t ^ jn 
acti vities , 

A functional cost analysis system can greatly improve a project's fiscal 
efficiency. The capture of actual personnel costs demonstrates and i^'stif^es 
the need for budget revision. It also simplifies the preparation of new 
Ludgets, Ongoing time analysis influences the way in which staff n)embers 
carry out their work. It tends to keep staff on task thus increasing product- 
ivity. Time and cost analysis enable projects to more accurately communicate 
staff roles and responsibilities to others and to assist others in the pur= 
suit of similar programs. 



A COST ANALYSIS APPROACH 
USED BY THE Ui^IVERSITY OF IDAHO 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN'S EARLY EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Dale Gentry 



The handicapped children's early education project provides educational 
intervention for handicapped children from birth to school age who reside in 
MoscoWj Idaho and in surrounding areas of Latah County. Three-to-five year 
old children are served in an Integrated center-based classroom that provides 
for parent involvement through parent groups and individualized parent training 
and participation in their child's program. Birth-to-three year old children 
are provided intervention through home and center-based programs in which the 
parents serve as their child's teacher. 

The early education program Is based oi ^^eral assumptions that are 
incorporated Into the service delivery model: 

•-parent Involvement is essential for maxima] child progress 

-handicapped chndren should be served with normal children 
to the greatest extent possible 

-children should receive individually designed and delivcrod 
Instruction 

-curriculum should be . functional and comprehensive, and 
include all developmental domains important to young 
Chi 1 dren 

-support personnel should work through teacher:, and parents 
when possible 

The Instructional model, itself, consists of a direct and systematic 
instruction approach that includes: 

--specification of curriculum domains and sequenced tasks 

-child assessment in relation Lu curricular contenl 

-formulation of individual child objectives that Include 
mastery criteria 

-individual instructional plans that include a description 
of instructional materials, teaching procedures, child 
responses* feedback ^ reinforcements, and correction 
procedures 

-daily measurement of child progress, and use of the 
data in making instructional decisions 

-periodic surmative evaluation of child gains 
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i 5 1 t-hr fol Inw wi i 



of 11) include: 

1, To assui that preschool children between birth and five years 
of agp wiio RTP handicdpppd ^yr hinh ri^k fnr hnndirappifKj npi^- 
dltions arp idnntifiprj T\r\<\ r<^^^\']o npprnpri^f^ dinqnp't-ip nnd 
assessment servicers . 

1. To assure comprehensive, ^untinuous service delivery to all 
children between birth and five vears of ane. until thev ar*' 
enrolled in public school programs, 

3. To assure parent and family involvement in providiny edi. ^*'ional 

4. To dssure coordination with different agencies and services lo 
maximize the benefit to enrolled children. 



5, "i^o develop and document 1 ii forma ti ■ ■-i.i p j'ocoijhres so ^h^"^/ 
di sseiiii riabl e and replicable. 

To prw/idG i procr^am evaluation that assesses individual 
child prn^^^ess through direct nieasurenient , evaluates parent 
change, assesses overall progress of enrolled children, and 
evaluates imp! einentation of project objectives and activities. 

Each goal was detailed into two or more specific objectives. For ^^xample, 
for tne goal of assuring coriLinuous service delivery (Goal 2), ine objb cives 
incUidod: 

L To arrange for placement of all identified children in 
ongoing intervention programs. 

2. To utilize a direct intervention model in providing services 
to enrolled children. 

3. io assure oarent and imilv involvement in providing educational 
intervention to their iiundicapped child. 

At any specific time, the management system \y\ny contain froin 20 to 30 obje^- 
t i ves , 

Each objective was further divided into a ser es of chronological enabling 
activities. For example, for Objective 2 above, some of the enabling activi- 
ties include: 

1.. Review and select assessment instruments. 

Z. CuiiyuuL uS^ui^ihCiits of Cdcli child and establish progran^ /i^ls. 

3. Review and select apprcpriate curriculum for each program goal 
identified-, 

4. Formulate long range and immediate i nterverftion objectives, 

5. Plan an intervention progrdm for each immediate objective. 

6. Formulate an ongoing measureifient plan for each instructiona'^ 
objective. 

7. Iinplefi^rit intervention and measurement programs. 

8. Conduct outcome evaluations* 

For each enabling activity several additional related elements were specified, 
including the driticipated outcome or product, the scheduled due date, and the 
staff person responsible for the activity. 

A nunibenny ^j^tm ideiiuifies goals as well as the objectives ^ enabling 
activities and other relevant inforination associated with that goal (i.e,, 
2.2,1). In the example above, the first numberal 2 identifies the second 
goal t the next 2 identifies the second objective for goal Z, while 1 identic 
fies the first enabling activity for the second objective. Sometimes in 
normal operation, accomplishment of activities that do not fit any of the 
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categories is necessary. ^1 though 1:h^:^se not f ; '.h^; n---^^; -— 

system, they ara named (not numbered) and entered ;;.r.o tr^^ svst'r , 

All project components/el enients are L-;;ipiiPd oii to o sai-lcs •.. ^' : i^rri;;: 
sheets by the project manager. An example of tho nrojKCl; r'InnnirM 
is shown in Figure 2. 

r .^-ure 2. Pi^oject P'ldnning Sheet 



''-^_3.0 ■ 10 assure C Wrehen? 1 ve , continuous ^^orvice dpHvPfv to all iJi^ntifipd chndrnn 
bf^t.we^n birth ind '".rhnni -inf>. 









1 RF':tMiRrn 


1 ^TA^r/f'^^r 




i-sflrPrrtrr 






1 - t- .11 M- 






3.1 


3 . n 


I3.1.1 




1 


1 M J 


To arrange for 


Determine nmst 


i Chi Id pUrMiiu^nf 


Snaff tirno for 


1 Ren i n 


i rroit'rj. 


placement of 


appropriate }nter= 


: dec i ^ i Pn "^^v^*• 


■■ Li nn 01 f^^c t 


1 i[!irw7dia tf- 


-; mananf^r- 


all identified 


vention settinn (hor.vi- i 


^ p r y i c n and 


i ly. Stop 




chndrnn !n 5Utt 


= or f:f?ntf:^-*r^ ^'.r.i} 




■=tjppC!"t po; 


within 1- 


v'.T! 1 i f, -: s ■ 


ablej ongolnq 






r.onnel 


days of 




Interventiorf 






Necr?^sary 


1 hecDfpinq 




prograns 






a^sessrm?nt 


■ nliqiblp 










instruments 


^^:r inrlu 










.1 H rr 1 f- f ,1 1 ■- 


1 i ■ ■ 






3. ],? 


i.r." 


1 . r ? 


3. r I 


r 1 . ] 




Srhoduie day/tinit^ UmP 






pnn i n 






of interventifin pro- 


prnqr.-im 


^^ourcr and 5up- 


ifT?in7diate= 


iTv^naocr 


I 


nram including begin- 




!H)r t necpssa rv 


]y. Stop 


(Inrnn intrr- 




ning date * t ir^v^* lo- 






within in 






cation , and duraf ion 






days of 












hfCDmino 












eliniMo 












for inr-rj- 












i !"} n 






3.1.3 


3.1. J 


:^.ri 


3 . 1 . .1 


IJ . 3 




A-.sisl in planv-in^j 


T rcinsparM a t 1 on ^i r r a r .'j fv: 


Vrhic 0, ntaff. 


As needed 


Projnc t 




jnd del ivery of 




t Imp 1 na^. , nil) 


to coin- 


fTiananer 




transportaticn when 






cide with 


Home Inter= 










f P \< i f^n 












del ivery 




-- -.. 








date 

- - 4 





Once project activities are determined, information is transferred by 
the secretarial staff to cards that can be used &y both the project manager 
and the staff person responsible for the activity. The manager places the 
cards in a file^ organized by assignment and due dates t and provides the 
appropriate staff member with a copy of the assignment date indicated, A 
copy of the assignment card is shown in Figure 3, 




ui^ctlvs No. b.i To dRyeioD ,3n f?'? l; 1 an.3 t i on of Drnj^^ct Dhilo';nnhv 





. ^ i ^ T I 


Draft content^ desiqn bfafnur^^. , ' 

layout O.K. 


f^RODUCT/OUTCOME 


Coniplete brocnur^ 


date 






^ Tl^^E ESTIMATE 


16 hours 12 hours 


REnuiRED 


Griphtc artist 

Print SfiOD J 



Note that the system actually ri'dkes use of tv/o kinds of recording 
devices. The assignment card is used for single activities which are 
expected to be accomplished in a short period of time (for example, the 
development of a brochure) while the time log is used for recurring 
activities such as home visits for particular childr'en. 

The colunin titled "report^' on the Activity Assignment and Report 
Card is most frequently used to record exceptions to expectations. The 
brochure project, used as an example, took only 12 hours of staff time 
compared to the projected 16 hours = 

All staff members are given weekly time logs (see Figure 4) on which 
they record the number of the activity and the amount of time spent. They 
record their achievements and other relevant information on the card and/or 
the time log (whichever is appropriate). When a given activity is complete, 
the staff member submits the report to the project manager on the assignx^ent 
card, accompanied by a copy of the product , where appropriate. In the case 
of recurring activities^ the staff member submits a copy of the time log. 



4Q 

o 

ERIC 
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Figure 4, Weekly Time Log 

ULLKLY 1 111L LOG 
IDUCATIONAL SERVICES FUR HANUICAPPEO IhFAMTS AND CHILDREN 



j, 01 ion 



WoDk Ending: February' ]R, 19S^1_ 




2/9 



2/9 



2/9 



J/9 
2/9 



Star t { Ht t 
8:00 I 9:00 



9:10 I 9:40 



9 = 45 I 10:00 



lOiOO 111:15 



11:15 I 11:30 



11:30 I 12-00 




1:00 I 2:45 [i-3/4hr 



1 hr 
_ H hr 
h hr 



hr 



h Hr 



% hr 



Event # 

7.4.2 

2.3 J 
2.3.9 



6.4.2' 



3*2J 



7.9,2 



PRODUCT 



Review intake and diaqnostic infonnatlon with staff 
Preparation for hocTie visit to Jone's family 
Travel to Jones hOfne 



HoTO visit - Jones child and mother 



Travel to office 



Aniwef letters about project 



Plan mdterials for parent meetinrj 



Re \cofd keeping 



Assignment cards are turned 1n when an activity 1s completed, Time 
logs are collected monthly except 1n the case of new staff members. In 
order to insure that a new person is using the time log correctlyi logs 
are collected weekly for the first two months the person is on the job. 

The forms used have undergone a number of changes since the system 
was started. For example^ the column labeled "required resources*' was 
added to the Proj^t Planning Sheet. The original form contained a column 
titled "scheduled conpletion*" but this was changed to ''start/stop dates" 
on the fomi shown in Figure 2. The system tends to be in constant evolu- 
tion, enabling it to be tailored for specific situations. 

The project manager summarizes the collected information on a form 
such as the one shown in Figure 5, 



Figure 5. Cost Record Form 
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Activity ^ 
6,1 




COST RECORD 


SGhfdijled 
Due Pate 










Submittid hyi 


Smith 


1 


Date submittid by 


12/22/79 


! 

i 

1 



. Time Spenti 12 hours @ 7/76 

93.12 


EQuiDment/materlals .-. COST _ _ _ 


Graphic artist tire (4 hours) 


1 

1 60.00 1 


Pf^ntlno {Includes paper. Ink* plated) 


1 215,00 1 




r% ^ 




= — ^ — — r 


(List rafnaining matgriils on back) TOTAL 


1 368,12 1 



I " I 



CQt1M|NT5; | 

First prlntinq, 2.000 copies ^ ! 

I 
1 



j 



Exam pl es of Cost Data Summaries 

Costs are figured by taking the hourly salary of the relevant staff 
member(s) then multiplying that figure by the hours and/or parts of hours 
spent on the activity of interest/ For exampUs staff costs for production 
of a project philosophy pamphlet totaled $93. IZ^ or 12 hours at $7.76 per 
hour. Indirect costs and fringe benefits are not entered into the data 
presented here^ however ^ both could easily be added by Including a propor- 
tional amount in the hourly wage figures. Other relevant costs are also 
added into the cost when recording on the Cost Record Form. Travel expenses 
include both hourly wages of staff rembers who are actually traveling and 
I7i per mile times the total r ieage Involved In a particular trip. Material 
costs include those for paper, office supplies, xeroxing, and consumable 
resouces. 

Once data are collected and recorded, they can be sunimarized in a 
variety of ways. Displays of representative costs on project activities 
are shown below. 
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Sample Cost Data for Different Products 



Product Staff Costs Materials Costs Total Costs 



Advisory Cou 
Meeting 


r;::il 

7 


hrs./105.78 25.00 


130. 


78 


Agreement with Child 

Development Center 12 


hrj./ yj.i^ 


93. 


12 


Evaluation Lattice 40 


nrs./310.40 14.50 


324. 


90 

- 


Home 


Based Programs; 


Average Cost Per One Hour Home Visit 




Child 


Direct Service 


Total 

Planning Travel 


Cost Per 
Visit 


Hour 






— — ----- - ■ 






1 


7.76 


4,70 12.04 


24.50 




2 


7 . 75 


6.26 18.21 


32.23 




3 


7.76 


5,82 - — 


13.58 




4 


7.76 


4,35 12.38 


24.99 




Center Based Programs; Average Cost Per Hour 


Child 


Direct Service 


Planning Travel Total 


Cost Per 


Hour 


1 


5.63 


7.08 ----- 


12.71 




2 


5.59 


2,87 ----- 


8.46 




Follow-up Visits; 


Average Cost Per One Hour Visit 






Cni 1 d 


Direct Service 


Planning & 

Consulting Travel Total 


Cost Per 


Hour 


1 


7.76 


3.10 ----- 


10.86 





4 ^ 
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Concl usi on 

There are at least three cautions with respect to the above examples. 
Firsts the recorded costs may not represent all costs for a given objective, 
even of project resources, AlsOs outside personnel ^ for example, families 
of handicapped children, may expend time and money to serve their children 
that is not shown on the existing form. Second, some costs are difficult 
to records for example, secretarial time receiving phone calls. Finally^ 
such an accounting system itself is quite costly. Any decision to exten- 
sively collect such data should be evaluated in terms of the cost-benefit 
to the project. 

Advantages of using the system for collecting and analyzing cost infor- 
mation are threefold. First, it provides a workable breakdown of^' project 
costs which can be used in making judgements related to various activities. 
Those judgements can then be used in making management decisions about the 
project and its operation* Second, the cost information .provides a sound 
basis for future planning since it conveys a clear picture of the amount 
of money different activities are likely to cost. Additionally, a clearer 
notion of the resources that are likely to be necessary to accomplish 
those activities is also provided. A third benefit lies '\n the area of 
accountability. Use of the system results in staff who seem to have a much 
greater sense of accountabll ity as well as a more defined focus in terms of 
their own job efforts. 
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COLLECTTNG COST ANALYSIS DATA IN A RURAL HOME«BASED 
INFANT PROJECT: THE MACOMB 0=3 REGIONAL PROJECT 



Patricia L, Hutinger 



The Macomb 0-3 Project, a rural home-based program for handicapped 
children from birth to three and their families, has developed a com- 
prehensive system for collecting cost data on an ongoing basis. De- 
pending upon the analysis procedures used, it can provide a variety 
of data that 1s either highly specific or relatively general. During 
the three-year model development phase, a computer-based system^ the 
Staff Activities Accountabi V ty Program (SAAP) was adapted from a system 
used by William Gingold's project in Fargc, North Dakota. Gingold's 
work was later reported in Cost Account ing an d Accountability (see 
Gingold, 1980). The Macomb 0-3 Project's SAAP system 1s used to code 
and record ongoing data related to time and a broad range of project 
activities as they are accomplished. It also captures information about 
time spent by staff members in various locations in Cont^^cts with specific 
clients. When used in conjunction with salary figures /i a ^er hour basis 
(with fringe benefits' figured into the amount) fairly speiTfic costs 
for selected discrete activities can be Identified. 

Although SAAP can be used as a cost accountability instrument, it 
also 1s useful for other functions. As the staff used SAAP, it soon 
becQme apparent that there were many additional benefits when staff 
members documented the time they spent on various activities. When 
analyzed, such activity data yield often surprising and almost always 
useful information. Certainly SAAP has proven to be an effective instru- 
ment for determining specific job descriptions and duties among the staff 
members i based on past data. From the director's point of view, the 
SAAP print-outs yield a comprehensive overview of the entire project, 
including information related to percentage of time spent on delivery 
of services, dissemination, writing and editing, administrative activ- 
itieSj evaluation, and inservice. 



System Structure 

The SAAP System is divided into five major categories: 1) staff 
identification, 2) elapsed time, 3) contacts^ including specific clients, 
4) locations* and 5) activities. Time Is converted into hours and 
fractions of hours by the computer program. The contact category 
provides an identification for each family receiving services, in addi- 
tion to general codes for public schools and agency personnel. The 
location category Includes hospitals, schools* government buildings, 
homes of client families, and other sites needed for documentation. 



The categories in SAAP include five .program components: 1) Entry 
System^ 2) Delivery^of ServiceSi 3) Assessment and Evaluation, 4) Intra- 
Organizational Services, and 5) Commuhity Services, The first three 
components provide direct Information regarding service delivery to 
children and families. Entry system activities are related to children 
entering the program. The fourth component, Intra-Organizational Ser- 
viceSs includes both activities related to service delivery and to 
aspects of administration and operation of a model demonstration pro- 
gram. Community Services contains activities indirectly related to 
both service deljivery and, model development. For actual service de- 
li very costs, thjb first three components and a portion of the fourth 
are of pr ImaEjM^^n teres t. 

- * 

One of thfr advantages of this division of categories, or factors. 
Is the capability for extracting many kinds of information from the 
/stored data bank. Both general data and highly specific, diary-like 
data is provided by SAAP. The provision of small, discrete data units, 
as opposed to data of a more general nature, leads to specific and des= 
criptive Information related tp the functioning of staff members of an 
Infant project, ^Data can be grouped and recalled in general categories 
or In combinations of specific items of interest for providing an answer 
to a specific cost question. 

Dally activities are coded on. a weekly record sheet, then each 
entry 1s keypunched into a data card and stored in a data file. Data 
are analyzed through use of SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences) programs, "Breakdown'' or "Cross Tabs," Many combinations of 
data may be obtained, such as an analysis of Time x Person x Major 
Activity, Time x Person x Location, or Time x Contact x Activity* Other 
combinations are available as needed. Data recall is possible through 
use of a portable computer terminal and telephone, by takina the deck 
of cards to the computer terminal, or by online terminals. When reports 
are due, It is a simple matter to go to the computer bank of stored data 
related to staff activities to determine the number of hours that are 
spent with particular clients in accomplishing specific activities. 
One can easily find how many hours staff mejnber 02 spent with family 
072 in home visits, sharing centers, or in evaluation activities. 

For example, Table 1 shows the number of hours spent by staff mem- 
bers In selected activities during a 10.5 month period, while Table 2 
stotti_axamples of the time spent by Child Development^ Special ists with 
some of the famiTies in their caseloads in the same time period. Table 
3 shows examples of more ^neral documentation, the time spent with 
selected families in major program components in 10.5 months. Table 4 
provides an example of yet another way the same da.ta can be analyzed. It 
shows the number -.o»f hours spent in major program components in selected 
locations. 
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Table 1, Total Hours Spent by Staffs in Individual Activities 



Activity f Activity _^rrJlQ M.C_^ 



102 Home Vtiits 661 ,6 

106 Sharing Centers 51,2 

106 Parent Study Group 7,5 

111 Watpr Activities 21 .9 

203 Diagnostic Evaluation 25,8 

205 Speech p Language Evaluation 6,5 

206 Hearing Evaluation 5.2 
208 Physical Evaluation 52,5 
211 Computer Evaluation 27,6 



n u r c 8 ! Program _Perfonflancf^Rep_ort for H andicapped Chi Idre n ' s Early 
E?uc_a"tim} JHsram f Department Health, Education h Welfare, 
Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
July 1, 1977 - July 31, 1978, p. 52. 



Table 2, Time Spent by S*;aff in Direct Services With Selected Individual 
Fami 1 ies* 



Staff 


Hember 






Family # 


Hours 


Child 


Development 


Special ist 


II 


(col lecti ve)** 


19.3 










048 


J 










022 


9.2 










047 


5.9 










018 


10,1 










063 


4.2 










029 


9.5 


Child 


DevelopfTient 


Special ist 


III- 


(collective)** 


29.2 










020 


31,7 










024 


10,5 










030 


17,5 










063 


7,0 










031 


18.5 


Child 


Develo^fient 


Specialist 


IV 


(conective)** 


44.1 










030 


4.1 










010 


3.4 










046 


23.6 



*Does not reflect total family population 

♦♦Families colltctive means more than one family together at one time 



Source* Program Ptrformance Report for Handicapped Childrin's Early Edu- 

of E^ucanen, iurtay of Educition for the Handicapped, July 1, 1976 - 
' ' June 30i 1S77, AppindiK J, p. 5-8. 
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Table 3, Time Spent by %Uff Members With Family? Contacts in Major 
Program Components 



Fami ly ^_ Act_1_v_1_ty_ 



016 Direct Services 28.5 

Screening, Assessment, Evaluation 2,0 

Intra-OrganizatlDnal Services .4 

021 Direct Strvices 24.7 

Screen^nq, Assessment, Evaluation 2,3 

intra-Organlzational Services n.D 

Commjnny Serv os .2 

028 Direct Services 36.5 

Scrtenlng, Asiessment* Evaluation 3.0 

Intra-Organlzatlonal Services 2,0 

046 Direct Services >8.2 

Screanlngt Assesiment, Evaluation 3.0 

Intri-OrginizatiDnal Services 3.2 
Confnun1t> Services 

050 - Direct Services 13.7 

Scritnlng, Assessment, . Evaluation 1.0 



Source: Progrim PerforiMnce Report for Handicapped Children's _|ar1y: 
Educitign Fro^ram , Department~or~Hea1 th. Education & Welfarei 
Office of Hucitioni Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
July 1. 197S = June 30, 1977, Appendix J. p. 18-21. 



Table 4. Time Spent by Staff x Location x Program Components 



Location 



Actvvi ty 



Hours 



Hacomb YMCA 



fIcDonough County 
Day Care 



McDonouqh County 
Church 

Fulton County 
Nursing Shome 



Direct Services 
Intra-0rganizat1onal Services 
Ceninunlty Services 

Direct Services 

Screening, Assessment, Evaluation 
Intra-Organizatlonal Services 
Conmunlty Serviees 

Direct Services 
Community Services 

Direct Services 

Screenings Assessment, Evaluation 
Intra-drganizational Services 
Cofrmunlty Services 



20.3 
1.4 
2.0 



23. 
4, 
4, 

6. 

28. 
2, 



Source: Proqrani Performance Report for Handicapped Children's Early 
Education Program , Department of Health, Education h Welfare, 
6f^i ct of Education, Bureau of Education for the Nandicapped 
July T, 1977 - July 31* 1978, Appendix G, p. 15-17. 
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System Operation 

The SAAP activity data is recorded daily by Project staff, and is 
classified by date, location, contact, activity, the number of persons 
involved I and the staff member's identifl cation number. A sample coding 
sheet is shown in Figure 1» The system for coding is kept as simple as 
possible. The staff member records approximately how much time he or 
she spends on a particular activityi This may be as little as five 
minutes or as much as eight hours. 

Figure 1, Sample Coding Sheet 



Weekly Event Record 
Macon^ _Q_t3_ Regional Project 
Week of 12/18-1g/22/78 Staff Person Cathy Honmel 



Oatt 
Yr-fto-Oay 


Contacts 


Actlvl ty 
Code 


T1 

Hrs 


Hins 


Location 


Staff 
ID# 


Description of AGtlvity & Confrents 


78-lZ-lC 


099 


311 




20 


001 


31 


Gather toys 


78-12-18 


099 


323 


1 




029 




Travel 


78-12-18 


076 


102 


1 




010 




Noma Visit - F. 


78-12-18 


208 


102 


1 




010 




Home Visit - A. 


78-12-18 


112 


102 


1 




010 




Home Visit - L, 


78-12-18 


014 


30S 




40 


001 




Discussion & Partielpatlon 


78-12-18. 


099 


320 




15 


001 




Weekly Event Record 


78-12-18 


014 


303 


1 


IS 


001 




Stiff meftlnf 


78-12-18 


014 


317 




45 


001 




Supefvlie 0-3 Assistant 


78-12-18 


099 


315 




35 


OOl 




Plan 


78-12-19 


099 


311 




15 


001 




fiathtr toys 


78-12-19 


206 


102 


1 




010 




Audio-Visuals 


78-12-19 


099 


323 


1 


15 


019 




Travel 


78-12-19 


099^ 


320 




10 


001 




Heekly Event Record 


78-12-19 


099 


315 


4 




001 




Phone call, plan, update file, letters 


78-12-19 


110 


102 


1 




010 




Home Visit - 


78-12-20 


030 


102 


1 




nio 




Home Visit - H. 


78-12-20 


203 


102 


1 




010 




Home Visit - B. 


78-12-20 


099 


323 


1 


in 


029 ' 


Travel 



An effort has been made to include all the activities in which a 
staff mimber engages. In order to determine costs for particular kinds 
of activities. For examples a record is kept of the number of hours 
each staff member spends with each client. The hours spent on computer 
evaluation (keypunching and running various programs to analyze the 
data and the storage) are also documented. Activities provide detailed 
information necessary to determine what kinds of things people in infant 
projects do* how much time they spends with whom thfey ehgage in these 
activities* where activities occur, and the cost of such a program. 
The cost analysis results as a final product after alT staff members in 
the 0-3 Project record their activities on a daily basis and the data 
are analyzed for a selected time period* 

Routine procedure calls for staff members to turn their recording 
sheets in to the Project coordinator each Monday. It 1s desirable 
for each staff member to record activities day by day, since emphasis 
is placed on the amount of time spent on various activities* These 
records are only as accurate as the recording of the individuals 
involved. If faulty information is processed^ the result is also 
faulty. For examples if someone waits until the end of the week to 
do the recording for an entire week, the estimates on how much time 
was spent on particular activities is apt to be inaccurate and render 
the data useless for most practical purposes * as well as for scientific 
exploration. The focus of SAAP is on staff activities. The project 
uses another type system for recording child progress and parent 
satisfaction. 



Routine Start-up Problems 

Recording SAAP activities takes approximately -45 tc 60 minutes 
per week per staff member. In the beginning^ recording all 1nfor= 
mation in the various categories of the SAAP program seems a cumbersome 
activity, Once the staff learns the coding system, the next step 
involves mutual agreement as to the categorization of common 
activities. This is an area where problems arise. For instance, one 
staff member may code a staff in-service as a 'conference' while 
another may code it as -in-service.* If ambiguous coding takes place 
over a prolonged period of time, the data produced are inaccurate arid 
do not reflect a precise picture of what occurs in the project. 
The problem of varied interpretation of specific activities can be 
reduced to a minimum by staff meetings at which confusion and 
ambiguities are resolved through a consensus of definition by the 
staff members involved in the activities in question. Once mutual 
understanding and familiarity with the coding system have been achieved, 
the task of dally coding becomes far less burdensome and the data are 
more reliable. 
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Examples of Cost Data Generated from the SAAP System 

Analysis of SAAP data can be used to obtain cost figures on any 
activity or group of activities engaged in by the Macomb 0=3 Project 
staff. The data presented represents a time period of ten and one- 
half months during the Project's third demonstration year (1977-78). 
A sample of selected activities and their cost is contained in Table 
5. The Child Development Specialist (CDS's) each served approximately 
15 children for a full caseload. The number of children varied from 
time to time* depending upon the geographical location of the child's 
family and travel time. During this period Macomb 0-3 CDS's spent 
slightly more time in tra nq than they spent in actual home visits. 
Travel Included travel to .^rences , sharing centers, in-service, 
and for dissemination purpobes* in addition to travel to homes. The 
number of hours spent in home visMs does not include other time spent 
with children and families in sharing centers, evaluation, and parent 
study groups. Child evaluation done by individuals, such as language 
specialists or occupational therapists who were not part of the Macofnb 
0-3 staff is not documentGd in the present data. Evaluation by other 
professionals is evidenced on the child information sheets kept by the 
Project. 



Table 5. Sample of Hours and Cost for Selected Activities for 
a 10.5 Month Period according to SAAP Data* 



Ac 1 1 V i 1 1 as 


Hours 


Total 


Cost 




29 


180 


.96 


Riferril 


14 


87 


,36 


Locating Rfftrfil 


7 


43 


.68 


RiftrFil tp Other Agency 


& 


24 


.96 


Howe Visit 




4130 


.38 


AttsT^ted Home VI lit 


u" 


68 


.64 


Sharing Ctnters 


51 


318 


,24 


Parent Study Group 


7 


43, 


.68 


yADE 


22 


137, 


.28 


^fsniportstlOfi (of fannllts) 


15 


93. 


.60 


Dlignaitic Eviluatlon 

Spttcn and LinQuage Evaluition 


26 


162, 


.24 


7 


43. 


.68 


Heafing Evaluation 


5 


31 . 


.20 


Physical Iviluatlon 


5j 




,72 


Compyttr Evaluition 


28 


174, 


,72 


Stiff iviluatlon 


7 


43. 


68 


Parent Iviluatlon 


3 


18. 


72 


Dirtct Strvlet Staff ^etinq 


164 


1022. 


36 


Mattrlili Prepiration 


171 


10S7. 


04 


CurriCulLmi Dcvelopfnent 


i7^m 


no4. 


48 


Clifent-Rtlatid Administration 


631 


3937. 


44 


Toy Production 


19 


lis. 


S6 



Hours for entire dlrtct Service Staff are Included in tliii sample- CwSl 
are figured at actual saliry costs 1n ig77'78. $6.24 per hour/ Fringes 
are not Includtd In this figure. 
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Table '6 shows the percent of hours spent by vvriou< Project staff 
members In rajor program components for the ten .p*-haif month 
period. While only 101 of staff time was sp.int jr direct services to 
children and families^ 1t 1s Important to note that Indirect service 
delivery, a component Intimately associated with direct servic^js to 
children, occupied 55% of staff time. Also related to direct services 
1s the cofmunlty service component^ which occupied 9% of total sto.ff 
time. All Project memb(^rs spent about 79% of total time o.i iiit a- 
organizational act1v1t1'ts. Development of the model assumH a ivajor 
priority in addition to serving handicapped younq children* he iv^^r> 
only 15% of total staff time was spent on those activities. %'^«nunity 
Services contained activitiei relating to dissemlnatlun ?f ir 'nr.natIon 
about the Project to various service groups and local agencies Prai."1- 
cany> It encompassad the continuing awareness activity nted^^ to obtav^ 
greater public interest in the Project*s activities. Time ^ifent in 
this category, 9% of total staff time, resulted in e^tablisr-t: effective 
channels of coimunl cation so that referrals are made to th^ ■ ojoc^^ 
from many different sources Including physicians, parents, ^ vsresteu 
persohs, public health nurses, homemakers from the Departint' of Child- 
ren and Family Services, and school people. 



Table 6. Percent of lime Spent by Macomb 0-3 Staff in Major Program 
)nents for a 10,5 Month Period 



Din 


^ct Servlci 


, Delivery 


Intra*0rqan1zationa 1 




System 
Entry 


Dirtct 
Services 


Screening 
Assessment 


Indirect 
Serv. Delivery 


Model 
Oivel DP. 


Confounded* 


Communl ty 
Services 


Dirtctor 








50« 


36% 


I- - ------ 


]n% 


Coordinator 


1% 


11 


11 


S3I 


18% 






Child Otv. Spec. I 


U 


19S 


2% 


50% 


7% 




6% 


Child Dev. Sp#e. 11 


1% 


15% 


n 


63% 


S% 


3% 


]]% 


Child D€v. Sp€e. Ill 


1% 


41 


11 


64% 


10% 


10*. 


ax 


Child Dfv, Spec, IV 


11 


161 


2% 


53% 


7% 


13% 


6% 


Total S oMn Staff 
Time Spent In 
Components 


1% 


8% 


}% 


55% 




— ■ — I 

! 

9% i 

i 


1 

9f 1 
1 



* Activities Ir, this component encompassed both model development and intllpect service. 
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Procedures used in SAAP could easily be adapted by other rural 
projects using the data storage and retrieval capacities o^ a micro- 
computer. The SAAP system, which can be used to document staff activ- 
ities on an ongoing basis, provides a variety of information that can 
be used to establish accurate cost figures on project operation, 
Easily adopted to fit a variety of needs, SAAP has proven useful in 
both service delivery and in an adopted version, for Outreach activities, 
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Gingoldj W. C ost Accounting and Accountability (For Early Education 
Programs for Handicapped Chi Idren) , FargoV North Dakota: South- 
east Mental Health and Retardation Center, September, 1980, 

Hutinger, P. Macomb 0-3 Regional Project. Progra m Performa nce Report 
for Handicapped Child ren's Early E ducation Program , Depa r tmen t 
of Health, Education & Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, Julv 1, 1976 » June 30, 1977, 
July 1, 1977 - July 31 , 1978. 
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About the HCEEP Rural Network 



The N^idicappeci Chrldren's Early Education Program (}ICEEP) Rural Network is an association of 
professionals representing educational programs for young handirapped children in rural communities. 
Members are drawn primarily from projects supported by the HCEEP, Office of Special Education, De 
partment of Education. Formed in 1978, the Rural Network undertook to provide a voice for rural Ameri^ 
Cd's young handicapped children and their families. I he network aimed to increase educational oppor^ 
tunities for this population through the accomplishment of a variety of activities. Participating projects 
also intended to enhance their own effectiveness in providing educational anei supportive services in rural 
areas. For further information, contact! 

Harris Gabel 
P.O. Box 151 

Peabody College of Vanderbiit Univorsity 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

or 

Patricia Hutinger 

Outreach: Macomb 0 ^ 3 Refjional Project 
27 Horrabin HrW 
Western Illinois Univefsity 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 

or 

Connie Garland 

731 Wan Myrtle Lane 

Houston. Texas 77079 



Additional Copios of this mnru)qraph may be secured by sendmg S3. DO to cover cnst\f production 
jruj mjihntj to: \^ 

Rural Network \ 

College of Education \ 

Room 27, Horrabin Hall \ 

» 

Western Mlinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 

Prices subject to change without notice, l^/b t cog i 0.^8 1 
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